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on the academic youth and the intellectual classes in general.
Treitschke was one of the most powerful political writers and
speakers in German history. His oratorical gift, in particular,
was fascinating and his audiences were completely under his spell.
His influence as a writer was hardly less strong. The triumphs
which Bismarck won in politics were paralleled and supplemented
by those of Treitschke, and their combined effort succeeded in
laying the foundation of modern German nationalism.
At first, however, the two men did not see eye to eye in their
political plans. Treitschke was a Liberal, though a very con-
servative one, and for some time he opposed Bismarck's anti-
Liberal policy. Later on, he was won over to Bismarck's ideas,
and became his most ardent follower. The cause of this con-
version was that Treitschke was dominated by the passionate
desire for a strong united Germany under Prussian leadership,
and was ready to subordinate everything else to its realization.
In 1861 Treitschke wrote a brilliant essay on liberty, in which
he said that everything new which this nineteenth century had
created was the product of liberalism. His idea of liberty, how-
ever, was not that of the French Revolution, which had identified
-it with equality and had ended in a ghastly despotism. It was
the English concept of liberty, based on historical continuity, the
leadership of a liberal aristocracy, and municipal self-government,
which appeared to him as the ideal. Two years later Treitschke
became professor of Political Science at the University of Freiburg.
In the whole of southern Germany, and beyond, public opinion
was dominated by loyalty to one's small fatherland, under its
traditional ruler. The Catholic Church, which had a very strong
hold on the people, was naturally opposed to any hegemony of
the Protestant power of Prussia in Germany, and stood for a close
entente of the small German states with Austria. Besides, liberal
and democratic opinions were widespread in southern Germany,
and were often connected with strong sympathies for France. AJ1
these factors combined to create an atmosphere thoroughly hostile
to Prussia, to her traditions and to the idea of her national mission
in Germany. This experience filled Treitschke with the deepest
indignation. In a letter to Gustav Freytag he wrote that amid
this abominable south German particularism it had become per-
fectly evident to'him that the unity of Germany could only be
achieved by conquest, and that for this reason Bismarck's policy
of extending the power of Prussia was right. Even if Prussia had
the very best government, composed of men of the type of Stein
and Humboldt, the hatred an4 jealousy of the south Germans